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“For the Facing of This Hour” 


This issue, based on some recent books, has been prepared with special reference to the coming Pitts- 
burgh Conference on the Church and Economic Life. 


An important new contribution to the sociology of re- 
ligion is Professor J. Milton Yinger’s Religion in the 
Struggle for Power. The author has constructed a ty- 
pology of religious groups in which, following Ernst 
Troeltsch, he classifies religious bodies broadly under sect- 
type and church-type. The social and economic implications 
of this typology are elaborated in the course of the study. 

Professor Yinger reopens the question, discussed so ex- 
tensively by Max Weber, R. H. Tawney and others, of the 
influence of Protestantism on the rise of capitalism. His 
main contribution here is his interpretation of the forces 
operating within the development of Calvinism. His inter- 
est takes him beyond the particular thesis of Weber since 
he is interested not in showing a causal relationship be- 
tween Calvinism and capitalism but in the relation between 
the specific religious forces operating in the Calvinist tra- 
dition and the secular influences which operated on that 
religious movement from without. He agrees that the rise 
of Protestantism with its distinctive ethic was in large 
part a middle class phenomenon. On the other hand, he 
holds that the most significant aspect of the relationship 
between Protestantism and the rise of capitalism was the 
fact that the secular order created an environment to which 
the developing religious movement had either to conform 
or to succumb. 

Concerning the Social Gospel, the rise of which has 
sometimes been attributed to the influence of Calvinism 
and sometimes to the influence of secular humanism, Pro- 
fessor Yinger finds it impossible to explain it merely as the 
unfolding of a religious testimony. The secular determi- 
nant was a powerful factor. Social Christianity, the au- 
thor holds, represents for the most part “not the triumph 
of radical Christian doctrine forcing society to justice, but 
the emergence of a new power to which the churches had 
to adjust—as they adjusted to the bourgeosie in the seven- 
teenth century—if they were not to lose what influence 
they yet maintained over a large group of people.” 

Sober words are spoken concerning the contemporary 
social ethic of Protestantism as illustrated by conferences 
and official pronouncements. “There was a continual 
struggle in the Delaware Conference [1942] over the role 
of the churches, and it was almost always decided that they 
should lay down moral principles and not specific solutions 


1Durham, N. C., Duke University Press, 1946. $3.00. 


to problems. It was left to experts to decide what was the 
most efficient way to realize the moral principle, and left 
to character to carry it out. Needless to say, the experts 
usually have a different means-end schema in mind, and 
factors other than character enter into its realization.” 

As the author sees it, religious groups confront the di- 
lemma of either putting a disciplinary strain upon their 
constituents which is more than they will bear or water- 
ing down their demands to the point where their ideals have 
te be given up. His characterization of the two types of ap- 
proach to a resolution of this dilemma is striking. The 
sect-type, in general, refuses to compromise and is there- 
fore compelled to hold itself aloof from the “dominant so- 
cial structure.” The sects seek to realize their ideals “in a 
small, intimate community, rather than have it sharply re- 
duced in the competition with secular powers that it would 
face to a much larger degree if they tried to control the 
whole society.” The sects, therefore, can make a radical 
challenge though they are not in position to take on the 
task of reconstructing society. The church-type, refusing 
the limitation self-imposed by the sect-type, takes “the 
steps necessary to win a place of power.”” Thus it attains 
wide influence, but the author holds that this is for the 
most part “not religious influence—that is, the power to at- 
tain the purely religious ends—but is simply secular power 
clothed in religious garb.” 

Thus neither the church nor the sect really escapes the 
dilemma. “The religious interest is thoroughly entwined 
with secular interests and needs; it is not by accident that 
the radical sectarian reaction to the dilemma of religion 
is usually chosen by the poor and disinherited ; nor is it 
an accident that the way of prestige and compromise is the 
choice of religions which appeal to the ruling classes.” Al- 
though this is a terrifically realistic analysis Dr. Yinger’s 
discussion is neither cynical nor pessimistic. “Religion,” 
he says, “is only one of man’s interests, and not a domi- 
nating one in the lives of most people; pronouncements 
on the post-war world cannot upset the balance of power 
which will give our society its basic characteristics. They 
can, however, so prepare public opinion that it will be eas- 
ier to break down traditional barriers; they can give the 
new order an ethical justification; and they can keep the 
churches in a position where they can reduce the harsh- 
ness of a given society even if they cannot determine it 
completely.” 

Professor John C. Bennett in Christian Ethics and So- 
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cial Policy, recently from the press,’ presents an analysis 
of possible Christian social strategies and a proposal for a 
working strategy for the Protestant churches. Recogniz- 
ing the disadvantage in the use of the term “Social Gos- 
pel” he says, nevertheless, that to discard it might mean 
“a loss of that vital sense of the social imperative that the 
Social Gospel means for everyone.” He considers that the 
theology underlying the Social Gospel development was 
inadequate but wants to preserve the ethical drive of so- 
cial Christianity. Professor Bennett, while eschewing all 
effort to equate Christianity to any specific political or eco- 
nomic order, makes use of the device frequently called 
“middle axioms” which are “more concrete than a uni- 
yersal ethical principle and less specific than a program 
that includes legislation and political strategy.” First, 
however, he reviews critically different types of social 
strategy which have been followed in the course of Chris- 
tian history. 

The strategy of the Roman Catholic Church is based 
on a two-level theory of the Christian life, “the level of 
the ordinary Christian citizen and the level of the monastic 
life with its detachment from the conflicts of the world.” 
The Catholic doctrine of natural law makes possible an in- 
clusive system of social ethics which the average person 
is assumed to be able to understand and constrained by his 
conscience to accept. Thus the Catholic discipline provides 
an ascetic way of life for the “religious” and a much less 
austere Christian way for the common man. 


A second type of strategy is that of “withdrawal.” It 
characterizes Protestant sectarian movements which do 
not recognize the double standard and for whom partici- 
pation in political life would involve compromise. A typi- 
cal form of this strategy, that of the Mennonites, is char- 
acterized as promising “holiness to a limited group at the 
cost of evasion of one’s responsibilities as a member of the 
larger community.” The active drive of social Chris- 
tianity is frustrated by the withdrawal. 


A third strategy is identification of Christianity with 
particular programs. It is “the constant temptation of lib- 
eral Protestantism. It is the line of least resistance among 
all optimistic and idealistic Christians, among all who be- 
came easily convinced that their solution of a complex so- 
cial problem is the only Christian solution.” 


A fourth strategy involves a “double standard for per- 
sonal and public life.” Historically this is illustrated in 
Lutheranism, which stands in contrast to Calvinism and to 
sectarian Christianity. Professor Bennett says of this al- 
ternative that it “is based upon a profound analysis of the 
difficulties in relating Christian ethics to social policy ; but 
it is fatal to allow the standards by which the institutions 
of society are to be judged and the standards which the 
Christian acknowledges for his own life to fly apart.” 

The fifth strategy, which is the author’s own proposal, 
is one which “emphasizes the relevance together with the 
transcendence of the Christian ethic and which takes ac- 
count of the universality and persistence of sin and the ele- 
ments of technical autonomy in social policies.” It involves 
seeing the problems of Christian ethics “against the back- 
ground of the Christian faith.” Five ways are enumerated 
in which this strategy can be made effective. 

(1) Motives must be controlled by Christian faith and 
ethics. There are those who “see little value in motives 
governed by Christian love in the complicated problems of 
public life and insist on enlightened self-interest as a suf- 
ficent incentive.” But while enlightened self-interest may 
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lead to desirable goals, “it needs to be supplemented or at 
times corrected by a passion for justice, by a vision of true 
human community, by a real interest in the people of other 
lands, by dedication to God’s purpose for the nations.” 

(2) Self criticism promoted by Christian humility fur- 
nishes ethical guidance. “If love is the central Christian 
motive, humility is the major corrective of the distortions 
of judgment to which all men are prone.” This criterion 
prevents our regarding any social system as Christian and 
so beyond criticism. 

(3) The ultimate standard of judgment is that of Chris- 
tian love. By this standard all human activities are found 
wanting. Expedients that may be found morally justified, 
as in the prosecution of war, will nevertheless be seen as 
containing essential evil. 

(4) The Christian ethic furnishes guidance in deter- 
mining the goals which are in accord with the divine pur- 
pose in our own time. Here is where the “middle axioms” 
come in. Dr. Bennett offers in the economic field: 

“a. That the national community acting through govern- 
ment in cooperation with industry, labor and agriculture 
has responsibility to maintain full employment. 

“b. That the national community should prevent all pri- 
vate centers of economic power from becoming stronger 
than the government.” 

(5) The final element in this proposed strategy “is the 
attempt to counteract some of the consequences of what we 
must do as citizens or in some official capacity by action 
of another kind.” The situation confronting the church or 
the Christian is never wholly determinate: there is a mar- 
gin of freedom. 

The latter part of the book is a summary statement of 
what this Christian strategy means for the church today. 
It requires a clear understanding of the meaning of the 
separation of church and state, that will not “allow it to be 
a general source of inhibition against action by the church 
in society.” 

We must face the issue of “class churches.” Although 
American Protestantism as a whole “includes a cross sec- 
tion of the population,” yet the various denominations are 
in some instances separated along class lines. “Local 
churches tend to be class churches. In the industrial cen- 
ters, especially in the north, Protestantism has lost contact 
with the working class. The lay leadership of the stronger 
denominations comes chiefly from the comfortable middle 
classes.” The result of this condition is that “the church 
is not at present in a position to be a very significant sol- 
vent of social conflict within the nation or within the lo- 
cal community.” Consideration must be given to the possi- 
bility of indirect social influence on the part of the church 
where direct influence is not possible. The church can in- 
fluence “the general moral tone of the community.” 

As to the direct social teaching of the church, Dr. Ben- 
nett says it is “not what a majority of its members happen 
to think at a given moment. The church exists as a re- 
sponse to a revelation of God’s purpose in Christ and there 
is always the task of bringing the thinking of the members 
of the church under the guidance and criticism of that 
revelation. It is the responsibility of the clergy to keep the 
ethical demand that is explicit or implicit in that revelation 
before the members of the contemporary church.” How- 
ever, “where Christian teaching must be related to con- 
crete decisions the clergy can often learn from the laymen 
more than they can teach.” 


IT. 


An extraordinarily candid and clearly written discussion 
of the relation of economic planning to human freedoms 
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js Barbara Wootton’s Freedom Under Planning. This 
English economist builds her argument within the frame- 
work of british practice and experience but it is manifestly 
relevant to the American economic scene. Miss Wootton 
undertakes to show “that there is nothing in the conscious 
planning of economic priorities which is inherently incom- 
patible with the freedoms which mean most to the con- 
temporary Englishman or American.” 

In the course of her argument she recognizes that plan- 
ning cannot be accomplished without a considerable inter- 
ference with people’s way of living but she thinks that 
civil, cultural, and political freedoms need not suffer 
through planning, and in the economic sphere such free- 
dom as is sacrificed in planning is compensated by larger 
freedom. She holds that when planning takes the form of 
dictatorship it is not because it is planning but because the 
state is dictatorial. 

At many points Miss Wootton’s position comes in 
conflict with Professor Hayek’s in The Road to Freedom. 
More particularly she opposes his assumption that no real 
agreement as to ends can be formulated in a democratic 
society. She holds, on the contrary, that broad agreements 
as to what kind of society we want actually exist though 
they have to be “discovered” in democratic practice. 
This common good must, of course, not be sought in 
economic specifics, but in broad social objectives. Plan- 
ning carries with it certain limitations and penalties which 
have to be recognized. A crucial element is that of 
“indeterminacy.” Planning in a democratic society must 
take account of the unforeseeable and society must be 
willing to commit to competent boards or other agencies 
the task of making such adjustments as may from time to 
time be necessary within the scope of a plan whose ends 
are agreed upon and which the law-making body is ready 
to stand by over a period sufficient to enable it to prove 
itself. 

Miss Wootton encourages no illusions, however, about 
the maintenance in the planning of all the freedoms that 
we in this country associate with the free enterprise 
economy. There would have to be, she believes, a definite 
planning of wages and this would impose restrictions 
on collective bargaining. The consumer, who in our 
system is referred to as the ultimate planner because he 
“votes” by his purchases, will have a large measure of 
freedom in buying, but if “freedom to spend our money as 
we like” means to “get out of the economic system what- 
ever we most want, it is, in any precise sense, a Utopian 
freedom; and it is not, of course, a pleasure that we have 
ever anywhere enjoyed.” There is no such thing as a 
completely free economy. “The task of adjusting, one 
way or another, the total amount of spending by public 
authorities and private persons to the total capacity and 
demands of the labor market must become a public respon- 
sibility.” 

As to freedom in the choice of employment, the author 
says, “The task of the planners is simply to estimate what 
rate of pay and other conditions of employment will attract 
the number of competent people required by the job in 
hand. This can be done only by a process of trial and 
error. It is also done by trial and error where there is 
no plan.” 

And as to freedom of enterprise: “Just as every 
economy in the world is a mixture of plan and no-plan, so 
is every economy in the world a mixture of the same 
ingredients—private enterprise, state and municipal enter- 
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prise, senu-public corporations, and producers’ and con- 
sumers’ cooperatives compounded in varying proportions. 
Realistic discussion must concern itself, not with two ex- 
treme alternatives, but with the endless possible quantita- 
tive variations of the mixture.” 

The final chapter, “Who Is to Plan the Planners?’, is 
devoted to a criticism of Professor Hayek’s assumption 
that in planning the worst people come to the top. Miss 
Wootton insists on a distinction between differences in in- 
tellectual competence and moral differences. “On the 
one hand high moral value appears to be here confused 
with intellectual complexity... . On the other hand, moral 
values that are ‘low’ in the sense that they are elementary 
seem to be confused with those that are low in the sense 
that they are base.” The limitations upon popular selec- 
tion and decision in an increasingly complex economy 
have to be frankly recognized. Democracy does not mean 
equality of participation for the intelligent and the igno- 
rant, the competent and the incompetent. But political 
apathy which exists so widely is not necessarily a cause 
for despair of democracy. It may be “the expression of 
a sort of horse-sense. It may be the indifference not so 
much of those who can, but will not, as of those who 
realize when they cannot—a refusal, in fact, to attempt a 
response to demands that are recognized to be impossible.” 


In Economics in One Lesson* Henry Hazlitt has under- 
taken to explode a whole series of what he regards as 
economic fallacies and to present some bedrock economic 
doctrine. His main concern is to reduce the role of 
government in business and industry and give private en- 
terprise maximum opportunity. 

The basic error of the “new” economics he thinks is 
preoccupation with short-run effects and neglect for long- 
run consequences. His first “fallacy” is that of the “bless- 
ings of destruction” or more concretely the “broken win- 
dow”’—the fallacy that destruction of property has benefi- 
cent effect in creating a demand. He applies this to the 
notion that genuine prosperity can result in replacement 
of things destroyed during the war. 

Mr. Hazlitt attacks sharply the whole theory of gov- 
ernment spending. “The world is full of so-called econo- 
mists who in turn are full of schemes for getting something 
for nothing.” Every job created by a public works project, 
he insists, means the destruction of a private job some- 
where else. “The thing so great that ‘private capital 
could not have built it’ has in fact been built by private 
capital—the capital that was expropriated in taxes (or, 
if the money was borrowed, that eventually must be 
expropriated in taxes).” Tle applies this to “the photo- 
genic Norris Dam.” 

Mr. Ilazlitt trains his guns on publicly created credit. 
Credit risks determined by government standards will be 
poorer risks than those selected by private bankers. The 
idea that some projects are too risky for private enterprise 
means to him simply that “bureaucrats should be permitted 
to take risks with the taxpayers’ money that no one is 
willing to take with his own.” 

The so-called curse of machinery (in reducing jobs) 
is a fallacy that economists generally recognize today. 
Mr. Hazlitt stresses the fact that the main function of 
machines is not to create jobs anyhow but rather to 
increase production. “Full employment—very full em- 
ployment; long, weary, back-breaking employment—is 
characteristic of precisely the nations that are most re- 
tarded industrially.” 


*New York, Harper & Brothers, 1946. $2.00. 
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Full employment is described as a fetish. “It would be 
far better, if that were the choice—which it isn’t—to have 
maximum production with part of the population sup- 
ported in idleness by undisguised relief than to provide 
‘full employment’ by so many forms of disguised make- 
work that production is disorganized.” 

The author’s attack on protective tariffs will probably 
be applauded by many who don't like other parts of his 
argument. The artificial industry, he thinks, ought to be 
allowed to die. Likewise he denounces “parity prices.” 
“If the price relationships between agricultural and indus- 
trial products that prevailed from August, 1909, to July. 
1914, ought to be preserved perpetually, why not preserve 
perpetually the price relationship of every commodity at 
that time to every other?” 

The drive for export financed by heavy lending to foreign 
countries Mr. Hazlitt sharply opposes. Loaning to em- 
barrassed foreign countries he does not object to provided 
it is recognized for what it is. “We should give gener- 
ously, for humane reasons alone, to peoples who are in 
great distress or in danger of starving. But we ought 
always to know clearly what we are doing.” 

The author thinks the “ever-normal granary” tends to 
become an “ever-abnormal granary.” Government price- 
fixing and minimum wage laws come in for condemnation. 
As for labor unions, Mr. Hazlitt holds they “do not, in 
the long-run and for the whole body of workers, increase 
real wages at all.” 

Profit performs the function of guiding and channeling 
“the factors of production so as to apportion the relative 
output of thousands of different commodities in accordance 
with demand. No bureaucrat, no matter how brilliant, 
can solve this problem arbitrarily." The major function 
of profits is “to put constant and unremitting pressure on 
the head of every competitive business to introduce fur- 
ther economies and efficiencies, no matter to what stage 
these may already have been brought.” 

The purchasing power theory of wages—‘enough to 
buy back the product”—Mr. Hazlitt regards as fallacious. 
The product is not bought by the wage earner but by 
everybody. “As to the prices, wages and profits that 
should determine the distribution of that product, the 
best prices are not the highest prices, but the prices that 
encourage the largest volume of production and the largest 
volume of sales. The best wage rates for labor are not the 
highest wage rates, but the wage rates that permit full 
production, full employment and the largest sustained 
payrolls. The best profits, from the standpoint not only 
of industry but of labor, are not the lowest profits, but 
the profits that encourage most people to become employers 
or to provide more employment than before.” The “assault 
on saving” is condemned. 


III. 


In a little book entitled How Ie Live, Fred G. Clark 
and Richard Stanton Rimanoczy® undertake to simplify 
economic terms and concepts. It has been commended by 
persons holding widely different economic views. Some 
of the definitions and interpretations are indicated below. 

Man works in order to live and his work consists in 
producing goods and services. Progress in this effort 
consists in the increase in the number and effectiveness 
of tools. Tools are all those things which man uses to 
produce other things, that is, goods and services. 

A corporation comes into being by way of organizing 


5 New York, D. Van Nostrand Company, Jnc., 1944. $1.00. 


ownership and use of tools. Workers combine their savings 
“in a cooperative undertaking to bring together tools, 
natural resources and labor, and produce goods and ser- 
vices whose nature, price and quality will please the cus- 
tomer.” Thus aggregations of tools result from “‘combined 
self-denial.” 

Work became “employment” when a man ceased to 
make all his own goods and specialized in one thing that he 
could do best. (This is what economists call division of 
labor). Unemployment arises when customers (who are 
workers in another capacity) are either unwilling to ex- 
change or unable to exchange. Unwillingness to exchange 
appears when the worker produces goods and services that 
are not wanted and is corrected when he turns to produc- 
tion that is wanted. Inability to exchange arises “when 
a worker places such a high price on his product that 
other workers do not have enough of their own product 
to make the exchange.” 

The increase in mechanical energy of power tools gave 
rise to the factory system, since someone had to organize 
and direct the use of tools. Thus managers came into the 
picture, 

Government, to which the citizens give a “monopoly on 
the use of force” has the power to take and transfer goods 
and services from one group to another. It takes goods 
through taxation and borrowing. <A difficult problem is 
to “prevent government-taking-and-giving from becoming 
a heavy burden on the productive worker, and it is all 
the more difficult because the taking is frequently caused 
by political pressure groups. . . .” 

Profit is the price paid for the use of tools. When not 
paid out to the owners it is referred to as surplus. When 
paid out to them it is called dividends or interest. 

All tools have to be paid for and their use has to be 
paid for. This is true no matter who manages the enter- 
prise. “The difference between government management 
and individual or corporation management is that govern- 
ment need not collect payments for the use and wearing 
out of tools from the customer as long as the citizens can 
be forced by law to pay taxes for them, or go into debt for 
them (future taxation).” 


Wages the authors call the cost of human energy. 
Taken together, the cost of energy used in making and 
selling goods and the cost of the energy used in making 
and repairing tools comes to 95 per cent of prices. This 
leaves 5 per cent for the cost of using the tools, that is, 
what is ordinarily called profit. 


It is really the customer who does the things that the 
“employer” is assumed to do, namely, creating employ- 
ment and fixing labor payments. Efficient managers will 
not let the customer get more than he gives up. Intelligent 
workers will not handicap managers by asking more in 
labor payments than the customer is willing to pay. 
Intelligent tool owners will not handicap managers by 


demanding larger tool payments (profits) than the cus- 
tomer can and will pay. 


Note 


Our readers are reminded of two books published some 
years ago which bear heavily upon the subject matter 
discussed under I. in this issue. The first is H. Richard 
Niebuhr’s The Social Sources of Denominationalism (New 
York, Henry Holt and Company, 1929), upon which Pro- 
fessor Yinger has drawn. The other is the late Sir Josiah 
Stamp’s Motive and Method in a Christian Order (New 
York, The Abingdon Press, 1936). Both are out of print 
but available in libraries. 
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